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We have in the present number of the Kaleidoscope 
brought our dramatic caricature toa close. Those who 


heard Mr. Mathews’s election scene when he was last at 
our theatre will be at no loss to recognise its prototype in 
Mr. Bother’em. In reading some of the most popular 
works of the present day, we not unfrequently meet with 
peculiarities of style of the genuine Bother’em school. 
Of these we could enumerate scores, not a few of them 
from the works of the Great Unknown, but we shall con- 
fine ourselves to a short selection from some fashionable 
sources. 2. gT.? 
‘A sweet cottage, dipping its feet in the shallow mur- 
mur.”—Blackwood ; article ‘* The Lakes.” 
“You might look at it for hours, and yet see no one 
«much as moving to the door.”—Zbid; ‘‘ The Widow 
and her Son.” 
‘For some years after the death of her husband, and 
the rest of her children, her son was her support.”—TIbid. 
“He (Lord Byron) had on a magnificent foraging cap, 
which he wore in the room; but his gray curls were quite 
perceptible; and a foraging surtout.”— Vivian Grey, vol. 
2p. 166. 
“ His conduct has been beautiful.—Ibid, vol. 2, p. 168. 
If our readers wish to ascertain whether we have tran- 
scribed the beauties from Blackwood's Magazine fairly, 
we must refer them to the Liverpool Courier, in which 
we first noticed them. We are not much in the habit of 
seeing the favourite Scotch miscellany, and we cannot ob- 
tuin present access to it at the Liverpool Library. The 
article entitled ** The Lakes” is to be found in the Courier 
of July 19 and 26, and August 2, last; and the story of 
tle ** Widow and her Son,” in the paper of Sept. 13, last. 
In our 6th volume, page 184, we pointed out several 
p.culiarities of the Bother’em school, ‘which were to be 
fuund in the works of the Great Unknown. Our speci- 
mens amounted to twenty-one,’ from which we shall only 
now transcribe a few by way of keeping our forum orator 
in countenance. 
“ As their horses’ hoofs had died away,” &c.—Ivanhoe, 
wl, I. p. 28, 
“T was born a native of those parts. —Ibid. p. 35. 
“ And he became far from being a popular character 
among their society.—Fortunes of Nigel, vol. I. p. 28. 
”” chairs were of different forms and shapes.—I lid. 
p. 197. 


“ At length these moments of constraint were removed. 
~ Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. I. p. 144. 

We have adduced these peculiarities, and could point 
out ahundred more, in order to show that, singular as 
Mr. Bother’em’s style of oratory may he considered by 


hyperctitics, the new school, which must be presumed to | can help it: he would not give us more than a thirteener, 


be the best, bears him out in all his eccentric deviations 


frum the ordinary rules of literary composition, as the in- | twice as much any day. 


wences we have just quoted, of broken metaphor, violated 


he School for Prators, 


OR A PEEP AT THE FORUM. 


(Concluded from our last.) 
a 
Enter CHECK. 


them in ? 


I laid out for them ? 
Check. Yes, Sir; and a strange figure they cut. I am 
afraid that, notwithstanding their powdered heads, and 
your cast-off coats, the audience will not mistake them for 
gentlemen. 
Schemer. Well, if the barber and tailor cannot make 
gentlemen of them, it is not my fault. Send them up. 
[Exit Check. 
Fickle. What may these fellows be for? 
Schemer. They are to be my arbiiri elegantiarum, to 
lead the chorus of applause. This is a new experiment I 
am about to try: sometimes, you must know, it unnac- 
countably happens, that, notwithstanding the talents of 
my speakers, they do not meet with the applause they de- 
serve; and when any of them sits down under such circum- 
stances, it deters others from getting up, and throws a 
damp upon the evening's discussion. I have therefore re- 
solved, that in future no one shall speak at my forum 
without applause: with which view, I have hired two 
fellows to applaud whenever I give them the signal; and 
I generally find, that when one begins to clap, the rest 
follow. But here they come. 
[ScHEmER and FIcKLE, both laughing heartily as they 
enter.) 
Enter two Irishmen, with grim unshaved faces, powdered 
heads, decent coats, but neckcloths, shirts, waistcoats, 
&c. &e. very dirty. 
Paddy O’Pummel. Plaze your honour, did you want us? 
Schemer. Yes, my honest fellows; come this way. 
O’Pummel. ‘* My honest fellows!” Come, Terence, 
that’s gentele and civil; it is not every body would call us 
my honest fellows. 
Schemer, (aside.) Probably not, if they knew you. 
(Aloud. ) But what is your profession ? 
O’Pummel. Faith, we don’t profess a dale; we are 
only two journeymen bricklayers, at your honour’s sar- 
vice,—what they call in this country two hod-men. 
Fickle. They’d be called so in any other country, I°ll be 
sworn ; for they are the two oddest® fellows I ever beheld. 
Schemer. But do you know what you are hired for ? 
O’Pummel. Faith, little enough! we had a tight bar- 
gain with that crab-faced gentleman, I 'think they call him 
Mr. Check,—the divid check him; he wont let any honest 
man live but himself; and he’s a grate rogue. 
Schemer. Nay, nay, you must not speak so ill of my 
cashkeeper. 
O’Pummel. Faith, and you may well call him your 
cashkeeper ; for the divil a copper will he part with, if he 


though sitting in your forum two hours of a night desarves 


Check. Sir, the two labourers are ready—shall I send 


Schemer. Yes; have you provided them with the coats 


Schemer. Well, we shall not disagree about your pay, 
if you do your duty properly, but I meant to ask you, 
do you know your business ? 

O’Pummel. Our business? to be sure; we'll mount a 
ladder with e’er a mortar manufacturer of them all. 

Schemer. I don’t at all doubt your genius for the mor- 
tar manufactory, nor for mounting a ladder; but do you 
know for what purpose I sent for you here? or shall I 
give you your parts in writing ? 

O’Pummel. Och! sure, Terence, and I have parts 
enough for this job; and writing it down would only 
bother us, as we never larned to read: but (brandishing 
their sticks) we can handle our shellalaghs as nately as 
the gratest ganius amongst them. 

Schemer. I see you are well prepared in this respect ; 
but do you know when to use them ? 

O‘Pummel. Is not it when any person says a good 
thing, if such a chance ever happens at your forum ? 

Schemer. But are you sure you know when you hear a 
good thing ? 

1st Irishman. Och! lave an Irishman alone for the 
taking a good joke, or the making of one either. 

Schemer. But I must request, Gentlemen, you will not 
use your own discretion in this business; keep your eyes 
fixed on me, and if you see me nod or wink, or clap my 
hands, be sure you fall to with your sticks; and if any 
body hisses or shuffles, drown his noise with yours. 
O’Pummel. Never fear an Irishman’s taking a wink ; 
and let who will shui, by the powersit’s Dennisand I’llcug, 
Schemer. What then, you know your cue? 

1st Irishman. Boderation! did not I tell you we never 
larned to read; how should we be up to our P.’s and Q's? 
but make yourself hazy, and we dre as sure to give you 
satisfaction, as we are to drink your honour’s health, with 
to’der shilling you mane to give us to the bargain, after 
the speechifying is over. [Fxeunt. : 
Schemer, (looking at his watch.) Tis within a few mi- 
nutes of the time; they will be impatient. 

Fickle. V'll attend you in a moment; but give me leave 
to express my surprise at the nature of your questions ; 
they seem to me rather frivolous. 

Schemer. So I confess they are, but no other kind will 
godown. I have tried all sorts; and indeed serious and 
really important questions neither suit my audience, nor 
(between ourselves) the capacities of my speakers, It is 
not a mere speculative opinion on my part; I have actually 
reduced the taste of my audience to an exact standard, by 
calculation, and can decide the merits of any question by 
consulting my chandler’s bill. 

Fickle. Now, I confess I am completely out. 

Schemer. Nothing, however, more easy; for when we 
have a grave subject for discussion, the audience soon 
grow weary, and I am frequently under the necessity of 
calling the question perhaps at nine ; whilst on other even: 
ings, when the subject is relished, I am often obliged to 
prolong the debate till half-past ten,—making a ditterénce 
of an hour and a half in the consumption of candles. Now 
I have kept an account of the sum each question has cost 
me in candles, which precisely ascertains the degree of 
public estimation attached to it.* 





® \¢ must be remembered, that this strange pun occurs in 


* If Mr. Ryley was asked the question, he would confirm 


this statement. 








gtammar, and outraged syntax, fully prove. Edit. Kai, 


Lancashire, where it does very well. 
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Fickle. This is truly a whimsical discovery, and is a 
new and easy mode of weighing the merits of a question. | 

Schemer. 1 will show you the lists, with my remarks | 
attached to them; and you will there generally find the | 
intrinsic merit of a question, exactly in the inverse ratio | 
of its popularity. At present, I have only time to tell you, 
that the question, ** Whether Great Britain could exist as 
a great nation independent of foreign commerce,” con- 
sumed me in candles a crown, and lost mea pound ; whilst 
the questiop, ** Whether man or woman was the most 
useful member of society,” burnt me twenty shillings, 
and produced me twenty pounds. There must be some- 
thing about the SEXES, LOVE, COURTSHIP, MARRIAGE, 
JEALOUSY, GHOSTS, or MURDER!!! or they will not 
answer: sv my dear fellow, if I decline bringing forward 
the kind of subjects you complain of, I must decline eating 
at the same time. 
[ Were the audience behind the curtain show their impatience, 

by beating with sticks, &c.] 
But the audience is impatient, I must take the chair. 
END OF ACT I. [ Exeunt. 
— 


ACT SECOND. 


Curtain riscs,—Sccne, Debating-room—President’s pulpit, 
hammer, half-hour glass, §c.—A number of persons, of 
both sexes, seated on benches ; amongst whom, the two 
Irishmen are very conspicuous— Applause, when the Pree 
sident appears, who bows profoundly to the audience as 
he walks up the room. 

[ Takes the chair—taps his hammer.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I1 do not consider it necessary 
to make many remarks from the chair this evening, par- 
ticularly as I. am in hopes that so important a question 
will necessarily occupy all our time, and bring forward | 
all the talents we can boast of, which is no inconsiderable 
portion.—Ladies and Gentlemen, It has been usual with 
me to preface the giving out the question, by some obser- 
vation on the elocution of the ancients; but I am proud 
to say such inducements are no longer necessary, as I 
observe with pleasure that the noble emulation of attain- 
ing oratorical excellence is already successfully sown 
amongst you, as is fully evinced by the promptitude with 
which some few of you have lately come forward, and 
that in a style, give me leave to observe, which, on com- 
parison, would not disgrace those great models of antiquity 
which I have so often, and, I am proud to say, 80 success- 
fully pointed out for your imitation. 

[Great applaiee.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—by your leave, I mean to adopt 
a measure this evening, which, I hope, will meet your 
approbation. It has sometimes unluckily happened, that 
we have not had so many speakers as might be wished, so 
that the debate has either languished for want of support, 
or has fallen rather too heavily upon those speakers who 
are in the habit of favouring us with their sentiments. 
Some of my too partial friends have expressed a wish that 
I should occasionally deliver my opinions, and as that 
could not be done with such propricty from the chair, it 
has been suggested to me that it would be desirable to ap- 
point some other person in my place; if this arrangement 
meets your approbation, I shall take the liberty to recom- 
mend Mr. Sneak to the chair, for this evening. 
| Applauses, and crics of * Mr. Sneak in the chair.°— 

Mr. Sneak takes the chair.| 

Sncak. Ladies and Gentlemen,—when I see such a bril- | 
liant dissemblage of company, which I know many of them 
can epeak upon any subject, I cannot doubt, but so po- 
pulous a question will produce a most interested discus. 
sion the question is, J.adies and Gentlemen, ** Does 
riches or poverty tend most to the exhalation of the hu. 
mnane mind ?” 

Schemer. 1 beg leave to request the President will read | 
the question once again, as there seems a little mistake, | 
probably owing to the bad writing. | 

[Sneak looks at the question again. ] 
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** Does riches or poverty tend most to the exaltation of the 
human mind?” ay, that’s it, which I'll thank him as 
proposed it, to open it. 

Bother’em. Mr. President—I rise, Sir, for the purpose 
of saying something on the question; a question, give me 


| leave to say, Sir, which to any man, who has imbibed his 


mind with ideas, can’t be at 20 loss which side to erpose.— 
The question asks, Mr. President, ** Does riches or poverty 
tend most to the exaltation of the human mind? notwith- 
standing all which I have no doubt, but before the expia- 
tion of this evening’s debate, I shall paint vice and luxury 
in all its horrors, to which we are liable, in comparison 
with virtuous and bonourable poverty, as we all know is 
the case ; and I presume I shall place the matter in a new 
and illegible point of view. The love of money, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that is, them that is rich, is a very great evil; and 
luxury, Sir, is the bane of every vice. Having surmised 
this key-stone of my argument, (and I fancy few will be 
found hardy enough to question it,) I shall, Mr. President, 
proceed to compare them together, in such a way, as you 
will find there to be xo comparison at all. Look, Mr. Pre- 
sident, at the man possessed of luxury; behold him, I say, 
Sir, arranged in munificent robes, decked out, Sir, in 
gaudry silks and satins, in purple and fine linen, and— 
and—all them kind of things ; completely developed around 
in Eastern and Oriental pomp and musijficence! Yes, 
Mr. President, see him, I repeat it again, Sir, seated in 
his superb saloon, declining at full length on his enervated 
couch, or pacing his rich Turkey carpet, with his fine red 
moroceo slippers; courting every luxury to stipulate bis 
appetite, which he has none at all, though he vainly tries 
to no purpose to provoke its influence, by exhaling rich 
Mocoa coffee, from superb gilded tea-cups of the most 
costly foreign chency, from abroad, which, 1 think, Sir, 
our English cheney, malefactured at Wostcr might do for 
him! 

[ Here Schemer gives some hints to the Irishmen, who 
begin the applause with their sticks, and are joined by the 
audience. ] 

He cannot, Mr. President, eat a single meal, unless he 
is surrounded all round with the luxuriant and ecstatic 
productions of both atmosphercs! 1s not the rich cheney 
cup he 80 languishly and affectingly raises to bis nauseated 
lips,—are they not, I repeat it again, Sir, brought from 
the deserts of Arabia? Is not the flagrant and chromattc 
tea found in the undiscovered regions of Chili, which there 
is there, the highest mountains in the world? Is not, 
I say, Sir, the meunificent sofa, on which he declincs his 
meagre and emancipated form, made from the mahogany 
of Hispaniola, from the shores of Indostan, and the Cedar 
of Lebanon from Mount Parnassus, ornamented with 
ivory malefactured from the preposterous of the elephants, 
and covered with the richest and most munificent orienta! 
silks from the East Indies abroad? 

[Great applause. 

I think, Mr. President, I need not bring forward xo 
more arguments, to prove that riches does not tend to the 
exaltation of the human mind; but, Sir, I cannot refrain 
the torrent of eloquence, which I feel smothering within 
me, and ready to'burst into a hurrikin, whilst I contem- 
plate the sketch I have drawn of this rich, but contemptuous 
character; and I am repelled forwards, by your flattering 
applauses, to continue. Behold, then, Mr. President, 
what all this comes to: yes, Sir, in the words of the poet, 
*¢ mark the end on’t;” ‘see this high.flown nabob, unable 
no longer to persecute his wild career: behold, Sir, his 
poor creditors, no more unable any longer to liquidate his 
debts, destraincd to accept an imposition of one shilling in 
the pound; and thus we see many honest and ingenuous 
men devolved into one common rufn !!! 

[Great applause, whilst Mr. Bother’em takes breath. | 

This it is, Mr. President, that levels man below the 
brutes, that levels the brutes above him; fordo not we be- 
hold this vagabone (whose desolvency has trreprievably 


gaudry butterfly after it has been perverted from the 
gtub to the chrystal state, immerse out, and fly aboy, 
with greater efulgence than ever? Do we not, Mr. Presi. 
dent, daily see them every day, strutting about with all 
the imperance and confrontry of an honest man, which | 
think, Sir, it is a wrong thing in our laws, and though I 
consider a man hung up in chains to be a great punishmeng 
indeed, yet I cannot revise any punishment inadequate fo 
so fragrant a refraction of all the known and émper 

laws of this, as well as the next world, which I think you 
must be now of the same opinion about that. 

[Great applause. ] 

But, Mr. President, I revert with horror from the por. 
trait you have just heard: yes, Sir, my frightful senses, 1 
say, revert with desolation from the scene ; my overheated 
imagination chills at the thought, and I hasten to ¢ 
this unpleasant tropic, by displaying an opposite contrast, 
which, I make no doubt, but it will soon convince all the 
spectators, who now hear me, and whose flattering hands 
have poured forth such cheering accents of applause, that 
riches is not that state which some people think of it / 

[Great applause. | 

I come now, Mr. President, to the man possessed of 
poverty, who is, I still contend, ten times happier than the 
man possessed of luxury; which it may be, considering 
the argument in a perfectly new, and perhaps original 
point of view, and perhaps be a bold and hazardous con. 
juncture on my part; yet, Sir, I will venture boldly to 
confirm, that a man possessed of poverty has this grand 
advantage over the man possessed of luxury, that they 
cannot experience such severe losses; neither is he blown 
up with those impertous ideas, which sets him at variance 
between another, and makes one man so proud and obstro. 
polous, as they sometimes are, as if he was more superior 
than any body else. The poor man, Mr. President, can- 
not be so often baficd, neither can he be so often foiled ; 
and without any impartiality or prediction in favour of 
the side of the question I haye endeavoured to expose, I 
attribute it because their expectations are declined upons 
lower pinnacle of bliss; for happiness, Mr. President, is 
like a crow perched on a distant mountain, which the eager 
sportsman vainly tries to no purpose, to insnare ; he looks 
at the crow, Mr. President, and the crow, Sir, looks at 
him; but the moment he attempts to reproach him, he 
banishes away, like the schismatic taints of the rainbow, 
which, it was the astonishing Newton that first deplored 
and enveloped the cause of it. 

| Great applause.] 

Cannot the poor man, Mr. President, precipitate in all the 
varied beauties of nature, from the most Jofticst mountains 
down to the most lowest valleys, as well as the man pos- 
sessed of luxury? and does not the glittering sun visit 
his lonely cottage with rays as congenial and villifying, as 
those which bespangles the lofty dooms of the man pos 
cessed of luxury? The poor man, Sir, (if I may borrow 
the elegant physiology of Blackwood’s Magazine* ) can 
enjoy his humble cottage, *‘ dipping its fect in the shallow 
murmur.” Cannot he, Sir, preamble the fields, empannelled 
and emblazoned more gaudry than the rich Turkey carpet 
of the man possessed of luxury? And do not the chro. 
matic flowers breathe as pure a flagrawce to his refractory 
nerves, as all the arfificial smelis of the man possessed of 
luxury? Yes, Mr. President! the poor man can walk 
forth, with limbs strong and asthmatic, enervated and 
braced by labour; whilst those of the rich man are 
numbed by vertigo, spleen, indigestion, and many other 
diseases too tedious to capitulate at present. The poor 

* We must here plead guilty to a littleanachronism. Mr. 
Bother’em figured away twenty years ugo, and here we find 
him borrowing a trope from Blackwood’s Magazine of a recent 
date. The passage is, however, so completely in the Bother’em 
style, that we could not resist the temptation toappropriate it. 
If any of our readers doubt that Scotch writers could produce 
a sentence equal to any ever uttered by our forum orator, 
they have only to turn to Blackwood’sarticle on “The Lakes,” 
where they will meet with the following specimen of the sim- 








ruined his creditors, so that many of them have not a 
single sous left;) do not we behold him, I say, like the’ 


ple and picturesque:— 4 swect cottage, dipping its feet in the 
shallow murmur.” 
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———— 
man, Sir, whilst trilling transports crowns his view, and 
rosy hours altunes his sanguinary youth (as the poet 
elegantly has it) can raise his wonderful mind to that 
incompressible Being who restrains the lawless storm ; 
gho kindles up the crushing and tremendious thunder, 
and rolls the dark and vapid lightning through the in- 
tensity of space; who issues the awful metres and roll. 
q-borealis through the unfathomable legions of the fiery 
ch 

[Jmmense peals of applause follow, when, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, he proceeds in a softer 
voice. 

ot I say, Mr. President, seated beneath the 
shady shadow of an umbrageous tree, at whose venal foot 
flows a limping brook, he calls about him his wife, and the 
reat of his children,* (which, I dare say, Mr. President, 
the rich man never had any;) here, Sir, he takes a re- 
trospective view into futurity ; distils into their youthful 
minds useful lessons, to guard their juvenile youth from 
vice and immortality ; extorts them to perspire to endless 
facility, which shall endure for ever. Here, Mr. President, 
ona fine clear evening, when the silvery moon shines out 
with all its emulgence, he learns his children the first ru-. 
dimens of astrology, by pointing out the bull, the bear, 
the tailor’s yard wand, and many more bright consterna- 
tions and fixed stars, which are constantly devolving on 
their axles in the azure expense of the blue creolean firma- 
ment above! ‘Two or three times a week, Mr. President, 
his whole family dissemble at the New Jerusalem chapel, 
which perhaps, Sir, some persons may not approve of this ; 
but, Sir, give me leave to say, if a man has no sense of 
religion, then, Sir, that country is ina very bad state; 
and I am of opinion that Methodism is one species of 
Christians, which I wish there was more of them; for in 
the present regenerate days, sorryam I to denounce it, 
Sir, men curse and swear, and eat and drink ; yes, Sir, 
and all other sorts of impiety, which I think, Mr. Pre- 
sident, they should not do so without impunity. 

[Great applause.] 

Thus, Mr. President, I have deranged and expanded the 
subject into as little a compass as possible, having injected 
from my speech every thing which was relevant or distant 
from the point in view, as I never derivate or wander from 
the question, which I wish some other orators could say 
thesame. I-have been at some pains to select from the 
writings of the ancients, from the great P/uto, and many 
other philosophers, now absolute from the relapse of time, 
every thing which bore upon the question, and, after a 
patient and minute instigation of the subject, I find that 
morality, and every other writer on ethics is of the same 
opinion, as I have delivered mine to you this evening, 
which I have now nothing more to say at present, 

[Immense applause.—Bother’em sits down apparently 
exhausted, and wiping his face with a handkerchief, which 
bafies all description. ] 

Mr. Simper (with a lisping mincing delivery. ) 

Mr. President—Sir—Conscious of my want of inca- 
pacity to speak upon so important a subject, and not yet 
perfectly manured to public speaking, I should not have 
taken up the time of this learned society, after the won- 
derful speech I have just heard with such astonishment ; 
but though I concur that the gentleman’s reasoning is in 
general quite inclusive and inconvertible, yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with respecting to one point of bis argument, I must 
ingeniously confess I differ from him; and I presume to 
flatter myself I shall consign a good reason for my assenting 
from him. That gentleman, Mr. President, has compared 
happiness to a crow, and mankind as the eager sportsman in 


* Here we have tocompliment the eloquent Mr. Bother’em 
with having again anticipated the Scotch i/uminati by twenty 
years. Indeed, we think it probable that the writer of the 
“Widow and Son,” in a reeent number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, has taken a peep into the speech of our hero, as his story, 
Which has been much copted and extolled, contains several 
Passages very similar to Bother’em’s, ez. gr.:-—“‘ For sometime 
after the death of her hushand, and the rest of her children, 
her son was her only support,” é&c. 





| pursuit of it; now, Sir, though no person can admire the 
Jigure that gentleman has made more than I do, yet, Sir, 
I will venture to say, no eager sportsman ever followed a 
crow ; if he did, he must be very cager indeed, as he 
might always find sparrows, or some other birds more 
pleasant to shoot at, so that this argument falls to the 
ground. Asa proof of the truth of my reasoning, I heg 
leave to say, that if crows were game, they would be under 
the game laws, which every man knows they are not 80; 
and though a law has lately been exacted in Parliament, 
which makes snipes game, yet J am pretty sure that neither 
crows nor gulls are precluded, or even mentioned in new 
laws, so that, Mr. President, I think the gentleman should 
have compared happiness to a snipe, since the late act has 
passed the common house. 

President Sneak. Sir, 1 believe you are out of order, 
which, however, I will put ittothe company. Gentlemen 
and Ladies, I az pardon, I mean Ladies and Gentlemen ; 
by the laws of this club, religion and politics is positively 
included from any share of the debate ; now I think, La- 
dies and Gentlemen, with the greatest difference however 
to your better judgment, that introducing parliament and 
the game laws is totally irreverent to the subject, and con- 
sequently admissible and out of order. 

[Cries of ** chair ! chair!”] 

Mr. Simper. 1 stand corrected, Sir, and shall therefore 
sit down immediately ; but I beg leave to zonclude with a 
few lines from a favourite poet, which seem to me very 
opposite to the present subject. ‘* I own the glorious sub- 
ject fires my— 

[Here he approaches the candle te look at @ written paper.) 
‘¢ fires my breast” =—-—I believe itis, Mr. President (still 
looking at the paper J—yes, Sir, it is—“* fires my breast,” 
and——but, Sir, I am very sorry I cannot make out the 
hand ; so I shall sit down again with giving the question 
my hearty occurrence. 
[Irishmen applaud, and are joined by the audicnve.] 

[Mr. O'Bore’em rises; some shuffling, and some ap- 
plauses heard.) 

O*Bore’em. Mr. Chairman 

O*Pummel. Sure, Terence, that’s a countryman. 

OTerrible. Every inch of him—to be sure, he won’t 
boder them ! 

O‘Bore’em. Mr. Chairman,—I rise, Sir, with consider. 
able diffidence, after the brilliant horation from the gentle- 
man who first opened the debate, in a speech, give me lave 
to say, that I doubt whether the like of it was ever hard 
from Tully, or even Cicero himself at Athens, or any other 
of the grate Roman praters we read of; no, nor even the 
great crack horator of the hantients, Dame——what’s her 
name there,—-with the pebbles in her mouth—Qch ! Dame 
——Dame Osthenes; ay, that’s the name, that used to 
try her hand at spaking by the say shore, as we read in 
the Roman history. But though that gentleman has 
told us, that he has considered the matter in a new and 
legible pint of view, I think he call’d it, yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, I must make bold to say, his new light has left the 
subject more in the dark than before. That gentleman, 
Mr. Chairman, has mistook the words in the question, 
‘‘ riches and poverty,” to mane money, and this is what 
you would call a bull, if an Irishman had said so; for my 
part, my hidea of riches is the same as the grate Shak- 
speare’s is, when he says, *‘ who séales my purse, sales 
trash,” by which he manes money is trash, and not hap- 
| piness ;—and now, Mr. Chairman, what will become of 
the gentleman’s hargument, when there’s both myself and 
Shakspeare against him? For my own part, Sir, I con- 
sider riches and poverty only another name for what a 
man loves best; now that gentleman seems to consider 
the smiles of Dame Fortune the supreme bliss; but for my 
part, I think her a blind old jilt, and I prefer the smiles 
of other ladies who have their eyes about them ; 

[Here the ladies eye him with peculiar complacency. | 
and the gracious looks of the dear craters about me, gives 
me more fapture, than the thoughts of all the wealth I 





have in the world! Mr. Chairman, I place my wealth in 


the soft sex; they are my bankers, and though I have 
been in foreign parts abroad, yet 1 must do the females 
of this place the justice to say, that they are the most 
charming craters in the universe, except St. Patrick's dwn 
little garden, Ireland. 

LCries of ** question! question !”? and some shuffling.| 

O’Bore’em. Och! my dears, there’s no question about 
i—— 

[Cries of ** question !” and shufling.} 
[O*Bore'’em looking about him sternly. ] 

Mr. Chairman,—I have often parceived the inimicacy 
of some of the orators in this room to my powers; but I 
shall trate it with the contempt it disarves. I say, Sir, 
the ladies—— 

[Cries of ** question,” and shuffling.} 

Ay, you may shuffle; you're a shuffling pack of pup- 
pies, and not a man amongst you dare spake to me singly. 
[Cries of down! down! question! turn him out !”"] 

Ay, you may shuffle! no man shall make me stand 
down ; an Irishman will always stand up for the females, 

[Here the Irishmen applaud. ] 

I appale to any Irishman, if there is one in the room. 

O’Pummel. Ay, my jewel! here’s two will stand by 
you for the honour of [reland. 

President Sneak. Order! order! I must take the sense 
of the company upon this business. Ladies and Gentle. 
men, them as is of opinion that Mr. O’Bore’em should 
give over, will hold up their hands. 

[Show of hands against him, but very few females. ] 

President Sneak. Sir, 1 have taken the sense of the 
audience, which it is against you, therefore I must beg 
you won't desist in saying no more. 

O’Bore’em. If the sense of your company was ten times 
as big as it is, I will spake out. I see the females are in 
my favour, and divi? burn me but I'll go on. I say, Sir, 
the ladies of this plaee—— 

[Cries of ** turn him out! turn him out !”"] 

President Sneak. Ladies and Gentlemen, them us is for 
order, will, I hope, stick up for the chair; as Mr. O’Bore’em 
will insist upon disturbing the unimity of this here com- 
pany, I move that he be put out of the debating club. 

[Cries of **turn him out,” &c.] 

O'Bore’em. (Snaps his fingers and puts on his hat, ) 
That for you all! Is it putting me out of the room you're 
after? A fig for all your debating club together ; look 
at my DEBATING CLUB (brandishing a huge shellelagh, 
breaks the chandeliers ;) come on my jewels, I’m in the 
proper cue for a warm debate, and I'll give striking proofs 
and knock down arguments, if any one comes within the 
reach ef me; and there’s my two countrymen, I’m sure, 
won’t stand by to see an Irishman insulted. . 

Irishmen. To be sure we won’t. 

[ Here one lady faints, several others scream, whilst one 
steps up to Bore’em, and endeavours to soothe him.] 

O’Bore’em. Well, as it isa lady that plades I will be 
appased ; but it is well for some of you that the dear cra- 
ters interfar'd, or by the powers I would have lengthened 
Mr. Snake's nose, and kicked him and all his hissing 
vipers out of the forum ; but, after this evening, I'l] never 
demane myself by taking a part in your paltry debates : 
you have not understanding to relish true oratory, nor 
ganius to know when a gentleman spakes to the pint. If 
there’s e’er a man amongst you dare follow me we’ll finish 
the debate out of doors. Ladies, I beg your pardon for 
this fracas, and wish you all good night, and pleasant 
drames,* 


if _ bowing to the ladies, amidst shuffling, laughing, 
Ce 





(*) Some of our readers will probably recollect Mr. Felix 
O‘Hanlon, (the O*Bore’em of our faree,) who played the swin- 
dler on the. large scale at Birmingham and the neighbour- 
hood. By means of a good person and address, and a most 
consummate assurance, he succeeded in passing himself oif 
in this country as an accredited agent of Lord Wellington, 
then serving in Spain. In this assumed character he entered 
into contracts for military stores, saddles, and a great variety 
of articles, of which he got possession, but for which he never 
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O'Pummel. Come, Terence, let’s be after following ; 
divil burn me if I stay here after such an affront to my 
countryman. . 

| They are leaving the room, when Schemer, who has, 
during the confusion, resumed the chair, exclaims, 

Schemer. Check, take care those fellows don’t go off 
with my coats. 

Ladics and Gentlemen, 1 feel myself under the necessity 
of resuming the chair, and cannot avoid expressing my 
sincere regret that the evening should have been occupied 
in a manner so inconsistent with the intention of so useful 
an establishment. 1 shall not attempt to throw the blame 
of this unpleasant affair upon any individual, but express 
my hope that a similar outrage will never again occur : 
such disturbances entirely destroy that train of thought and 
chain of reasoning which ever ought to be, and in general 
is, preserved in this room. But tor this untimely inter- 
ruption I had intended to have troubled you with my sen- 
timents upon this important question, particularly in an- 
swer to my friend the poet’s ingenious observation about 
the crow. The evening is now, however, so far advanced, 
that it is high time to put the question. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, those who are of opinion that poverty tends most 
to the exaltation of the human race, will please to hold up 
their hands. 

| Here a very great majority raise their hands.| 

It seems unnecessary to put the other side, as the majo- 
rity is evidently in favour of poverty. 

[Great applause.} 

It now, Ladies and Gentlemen, only remains to read the 
subject for discussion at our next meeting. The question 
which I shall have the honour to submit to your consider- 
ation cannot, perhaps, be said to’ be perfectly new, as it 
forms the first line of a beautiful little popular song ;_ but 
1 will venture to say that it has never been agitated in any 





paid. Although he had a wife living, he actually married a 
young lady of most respectableand opulent family. Mr. O‘Han- 
lon was very apt to tire his audience by his rodomontade, and 
not Unfrequently call forth their hisses and disapprobation 


literary society ; it is as follows :—‘‘ If love’s a sweet pas- 
sion, why does it torment?” I have the pleasure to in- 
form you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that your favourite, 
Miss Lispit (who has been unavoidably absent for some 
months past) means to favour us with her sentiments on 
this delicate point; and a young gentleman (a distant re- 
lation to her) intends also to expatiate on the subject. 
Mr. Bother’em has likewise expressed his intention to de- 
liver his sentiments very much at large on the subject ; 
80 that I leave it to yourselves to conceive what a treat we 
may expect. 
[Great applause.——Curtain drops] 
—>_- 
EPILOGUE, 
Spoken by Schemer, who comes forward whilst the curtain is 
Salling. 

Henceforth, ye pedant tribe of critics! cease 

To yield the palm of eloquence to Greece ; 

Nor longer boast your orators at Rome, 

Whilst we've such splendid specimens at home: 

Vainly you'll search your far-fam’d ancient forum, 

For powers like those of Bother’em or Bore’em : 

Blest land! where orators like these arise, 

With public taste such prodigies to prize ! 

Nor vainly should we style our institution 

The surest safeguard of the constitution : 

Should factious Catalines our senate bully, 

We now can match them with a modern Tully ; 

And, as Demosthenes great Philip frighted, 

By talking, more than thousands e’er in fight did ; 

Perhaps, e’en so the bully Bonaparte, 

Confounded at our philippics, may start, 

And though, by arms unconquer’d in the field, 

To arts persuasive in the forum yield. 

Then hail, blest age! when war’s dread woes shall cease, 

When orators shall charm the world to peace ; 

Then each Utopian speculative dreamer 

Shall wake and wonder at the scheme of Schemer. 








by his double entendre, in which he was very apt to indulge. 
It was no easy matter, however, to put him down, as he was a 
very powerful man, and had the reputation of a practised 
duellist. As we have already informed the reader, we were 
in the habit of attending the forum, principally to enjoy a 
laugh; we used sometimes to venture upon the dangerous 
experiment of amusing ourselves at the expense of O‘Han- 
lon, and we are nota little surprised that we never received 
a message, or felt the weight of that gentleman’s ponderous 
fist. At the hazard of these consequences, we used not 
unfrequently to raise the laugh at the expense of the Hiber- 
nian orator. On one occasion, the latter had descanted 
somewhat too long, and not in the best possible taste, about 
the fashion of ladies exhibiting their ancles. He pursued the 
aubject until the company endeavoured to silence and put 
him down by hissesand shuffling of feet. He was, however, 
very obstinate, and in the very whirlwind of his passion, 
when he was hurling defiance with his clenched fist to all the 
gentlemen around him, we could not resist the temptation of 
tuffling his plumes still more, by quizzing him a littye. 
We rose to address the chair, assuring Mr. O‘Hanlon that 
we did not wish to interrupt him, except for a moment, 
and that our sole object was to restore the harmony of the 
company. With this assurance we ded in ga 
little parley, during which, in allusion to that part of his 
speech in which he had given offence by his mode of speaking 
of the ladies’ ancles, we told the orator that, with all due defe- 
rence, we would venture to give him a hint for his future 
guidance: the lady he had told us had only exhibited a little 
of the ancic, and we advised him to follow her example, and 
not exhibit so much of the cavr, as he had done that evening. 
This jew de mot caused a great roar of laughter at his expense. 
Upon which he bellowed out to the president, that he wished 
it to be put as a question to the company, whether he 
(Mr. O'Hanlon) or the gentleman who had just sat down was 
the greater calf? Upon this we rose, and observed to the 
president, that not wishing to occupy his time and that of 
the company by discussing the question Mr. O'Hanlon had 
just proposed, we would wave itin that gentleman's favour. 
This rejoinder produced another roar of laughter at the en- 
raged orator, so that he became almost frantic. We mention 
this anecdote just to give the reader some idea of the scenes 
which were continually passing, while Mr. O'Hanion was one 
ef the speakers at the Liverpoo) Forum.—Xdit. Kai. 
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IMPROVED CHAMBER LAMP, WITH A CAPILLARY 
TUBE INSTEAD OF A WICK. 


When we first heard of this recent improvement, which 
we are about to describe, we were particularly struck with its 
simplicity and ingenuity; and we can now recommend this 
new chamber lamp from our own experience, as Mr. Tur- 
meau, of Lord-street, was so kind as to furnish us with one, 
by way of experiment. All the smoke which is necesserily 
generated by the consumption of cotton or any other kind 
of wick is got rid of by the substitution of the capillary 
tube; and the light is so clear as to enable a person to 
ascertain the time by a watch at the distance of several 
yards.—Mr. Turmeau is engaged in constructing these 
lamps so as to admit of being carried up and down without 
disturbing the level of the fluid. 





“Lamps without Wicks.—‘ Mr. Davis, a lecturer at 
Manchester, has exhibited a lamp, in which the wick was 
superseded by a capillary glass tube. The tube was 
placed in a small wooden basin, which floated upon the 
oil contained in a glass vessel. The flame, which was less 
than that of an ordinary candle, was uncommonly clear. 
This lamp consumes very little oil, and appears to be 
well adapted to the purposes of persons who keep a light 
in their chamber during the night.’.—The above is from 
an English paper of last week; but, in justice to our 
townsman, Mr. H. H. Blackadder, we think it right to state 
that the discovery of the principle, that oil passe through a 
capillary tube produces a flame, without the aid of a wick, 
is entirely due to him. He described and developed the 
process in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal six months 
ago; and in July or August last, we saw lamps constructed 
on this principle burning in Mr. Smgh’s shop, in Blair- 
street. The advantage of these lamps is, that they will 
burn for a whole night, or a series of nights, without the 
slightest change in the size or brightness of the flame, and 
are thus admirably calculated for a chamber, where a sick 
person sleeps. Improvements have recently been made upon 
them ; but we are most pleased with what we believe to 


LSS 
be the original form, which is beautifully sim 

those capillary glass tubes used by mi mee 
bugle beads (about half an inch long) is fixed into a semi- 
circular copper or tin cup, about an inch in diameter, 
The cup floats on the top of the oil, with its cavity u ‘ 
The glass tube stands upright within it, open at ends, 
and with its lower end (which passes through the cup) im. 
mersed in the oil. The cup is so loaded that the uppe: 
orifice of the tube is just a hain-bresdth or two above the 
level of the oil on the outside of the cup. The oil thus 
rises — to the surface of the tube, without runni 
over; and, when a light is spplied, it takes fire, and pro. 
duces a small but bright and steady flame. As the oil 
burns down, the cup (floating on its surface) descends with 
it; and thus it is of no consequence whether there be much 
or little oil in the lamp, as the supply at the orifice is always 
the same. The lamp should consist of a small crystal ves. 
sel, that the light as it descends, may pass through its sides, 
A minute crust of carbonacious matter collects at the ori. 
fice where the flame is, and requires to be removed once in 
the day, or 47 two i vapid pre circumstance there 
would be.no limit to the time these lam i 

to burn.”—Scotsman. 2 a 


The Beauties of Chess, 








‘* Ludimus efigiem belli."—Vipa. 
—_ 
> TO THE EDITOR. 

IR,—As J first proposed the query which appeared i 
the Kaleidoscope of November 28, oy I take the bers 
of offering a few remarks upon it. J. B. contends that 
the knight is forbidden to move, because, by so doing, he 
leaves his own king on check; thus giving the black king 
a privilege which he denies to the white one. I have 
always been led to believe, that the moment one of the 
kings is taken, the game is concluded ; if so, by the white 
having the priority of move, he takes the adversary’s king, 
and I should conclude, wins the game. C.G. F. 

(See a note to correspondents.) 





SOLUTION TO GAME CXIX. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1 Castle ......Com7 
2 King ......A—7 


3 Castle ......A—1X 3 King ......B—8 
4 Castle ......A—8X 4 King ...... -A—8 
5 Knight ...B—6X 5 King ......B—8 
6 Castle...... D—8X 6 Castle ......C-—8 


8 Castle ......A—8X MATE. 
[No. cxx.] 
The white to win by stale mate in two moves, or to give 
checkmate in three moves. 
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Scientific Potices. 

renending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ge in Science or Art3 oem 5 erwanas f sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, .Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 





ON THE SOLUTION OF GASES IN WATER. 
(From the Atlas.) 


Mr. Graham, in a review and consideration of the 
henomena accompanying the solution ef gases in water, 
| brought forward several ingenious arguments to show, 
that when gases appear to be absorbed by liquids, they 
are simply retiaoel into that liquid and comparatively 
inelastic form, which otherwise sa bce or pressure) they 
might be compelled to assume. That their detention in 
the absorbing liquid is owing to that mutual affinity be- 
tween liquids which is so common. An affinity which 
occasions the miscibility of liquids, affects the bulk, or 
density of the mixture, and frequently impairs the volatility 
of the more easily vaporized liquid in the mixture. In this 
way the phenomena of the absorption of gases are brought 
into the same class as those of the miscibility of liquids. 
Rain.—The amount of rain that falls 
at different periuds of time, even in the 
same season of the year, differs very ma- 
terially; and we are happy to be enabled 
to furnish our readers with a fair average, 
of drawn from a series of observations made 
é at different periods during the lapse of 
several years. We shall commence with 
the maritime countries, and subjoin a dia- 
gram and description of the rain-gauge em- 
ployed in the observations. A funnel, m, 
is furnished with a small aperture, ¢, in- 
a | tended to allow the escape of the rain that 
C|f_ has entered above.—| There is an error in 

the engraving: the funnel should be quite 


open at the top, and precisely of the same width asthe cylin- 
der.]—The cylindrical vessel, a c 6, is to receive the rain ; 
and the divided gauge-stick, dg, serves to measure the 
height of the water in a given time. The stop-cock at c is 
merely employed to draw off the water. As rain-gauges 
have been fixed of late years in almost every part of the 
kingdom, we are enabled to determine with considerable 
exactness, the depth of water which the rain yields in any 
given place. It may be observed, however, that inland 
countries have less rain than maritime ones, especially 
those which border on the Western seas. But still a 
greater difference seems to take place between a moun- 
tainous country and a champaign or flat country. In the 
former there often falls double or triple the quantity of 
rain in the year that there does in the latter, and never 
less than an equal quantity. The rain-gauge also shows 
that more rain is collected in the instrument, as it is placed 
hearer the ground, without any appearance of a difference 
between two places, on account of their difference of level 
above the sea, provided that the instrument is as far from 
the ground at the one place as it is at the other. 
RAIN TABLE. Mean annual 

depth in inches. 
++ 7 years..--67. 5. 
++ 1 year ....20,2, 
+-1l ‘years... .59. 8, 
. Fe 00! soos 3 years.---55. 7. 

Waith Sutton....-.---- + 46. 











Keswick - 









Cumberland ...... 
Westmoreland ¥ 


LANCASTER: oo eee cece eee 10 years. .-.45. 0. 
Live ) Bee +o++18 years.-..34. 4 
+ Manchester. ++ 9 years... -33. 0. 
+ Townley ----- +++ 40. 0. 







Crawshawbooth, ; near 


Haslingde ++ +60. 0. 
Bristol .---++eeceeeeees - 29, 2, 
Bridgewater --..--.--+ ++ 29.3. 

udguan, near Mount 
ay ++-41.0. 
+» Another place +0629. 9. 
+» Plymouth ...- 2 years....46. 
+ Selbourne ..-- 37.2. 


Fyfield ---....- 7 years....25. 9. 
Dover. eee seccccersesee years: ---37. 5. 
Upminster --..-+++00.. me 19, 5 

Orwich «--es.s.. ale vane 3 years... .25. 5. 





1 " 
by, near Leeds, 6 years--..27. 5. 


+ Barrow 
_— - Garsdale, nr Sedburgh, 3 years. .--52. 3. 
Northumberland.. Widdrington ......-.++ 1 year ....2], 2, 
inland Counties. 
Middlesex ........ London. ...+..s.0+6 
seeceeeeeess SOUthH Lambeth 
Near Ware - 
+ Kimbolton - 
+ Chatsworth. 





Z. Liverpool, which are left dry on the chb of the tide: some 


. | for such steps than the piers are here. If such be the case, 
. | the circulation of the 


MOVEABLE LANDING STEPS. 
Engraved from a Model. 
—— 


| FIGURE 1. 
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Figure 1 represents the flight of steps at the full extent 
that they are capable of being drawn out. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
mark the six divisions, (constructed of open iron work,) 
each having two steps, and running upon a separate rail- 
way: two pins fasten each division to the next beneath, 
so that the divisions can only be worked out as the pins 
are removed. By this means, the highest steps (as those 
would be the first wanted, on the fall of the tide) can first 
be drawn out. A chain attached to the division No. 6 
runs rcund a swivel at a small distance off, and from that 
to a roller at the lower end of a perpendicular rod, worked 
by one of the windlasses on the landing-place. The other 
windlass works a similar rod and roller, and winds the 
divisions in, by means of a chain fastened to the inside 
of No.6. All the divisions have small scrapers in front 
passing over the railways, to keep them free from dirt 
or sand: they have also projections at the front and back 
of each, similar to the edges on the slides of a telescope, 
so that the lowest division being pulled in, draws the 
others in the same direction. 

Figure 2 represents the model when closed. 
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The liar advantages of a flight of steps upon this 
principle would be, that, at low water, boats could land 
goods and passengers at the lowest steps, and, on the tide 
rising, the divisions could be separately drawn in, as the 
steps became useless from the water covering them. The 
river also would meet with no obstruction, as the steps, 
when closed, would be on a level with the wall on each 
side of them. ; 

There are many river piers similarly situated to those at 





of these places may be even more advantageously situated 


aleidoscope will be a medium of 
introducing this plan to notice in the proper quarters. 
Liverpool. G.P.P. 








HM*iscellanies. 


Appeal to the Public.—<Accident at Spitalfields.—The 
mere ga, by the falling of the furnace chimney 
in Spitalfields, are still suffering from their wounds, and 
from the derangement in their avocations, by the crushing 
in of their dwellings, the loss of their furniture, and other 
deprivations attendant upon so calamitous an event. 
There are three families in particular whose cases are 
worthy of public commiseration and assistance. The 
a sufferers are, it appears to us, Wm. Peers and 

is wife, now residing ut the house of his son, No. 32, 
Preston-street, three doors from Whitechapel. They 
were both buried in the ruins, and the former (65 years 
of age) suffers much from the contusions in his head 
They were an industrious couple, the wife striving to 








been deprived of their all, and although we hear the 
Mayor has kindly bestowed his bounty, and the parish 
are also expected to contribute something to their relief, 
the benevolent public will find in this case, and that of 
some other sufferers, worthy objects for the exercise of 
their generosity. Mr. Ackers (who is entirely free from 
blame, as regards the accident, and is himself a great 
loser) has liberally contributed to their relief, and has 
been busy in soliciting contributions; and, it is hoped, 
that this appeal may be the means of removing, as far as 
a Little pecuniary aid can do it, the distress to which these 
poor people have been exposed. 


The Bride of Lammermoor.—The following is one of 
the on dits which were lately circulating in the best circles 
of our Scottish metropolis. Al! the world have read the 
Bride of Lammermoor, in which the Master of Ravens- 
wood and Lucy Ashton figure. Well, it seems that after 
reading that novel, a celebrated landscape-painter set 
about a painting of Wolf's Crag, which is therein so admi- 
rably described; and after the picture was finished, he 
presented it to Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter, on this 
eccasion, acknowledged that the castle and scene, which 
had been painted, were those he had disguised under the 
fictitions name of Wolf's Crag; and at the same time 
detailed the real circumstances and names of the story. 
Sir William Ashton denotes a certain President Dal- 
rymple—and Ravenswood, a branch of the Selkirk family, 
who was betrothed to Miss Dalrymple, whose representa- 
tive in the novel is, of course, Lucy Ashton. By Buck- 
law is shadowed forth no other than a Laird of Bargany, 
in the parish of Dailly, Ayrshire, whom her parents com- 
pelled Miss Dalrymple to marry, though her affections 
were inalienably fixed on the young nobleman. On the 
wedding night, however, she contrived to put the bride- 
groom to death by mutilating him in a manner tvo hor- 
rible to describe, by means of a razor which she had con- 
cealed about her person for the purpose; and she was 
found next morning a great way up the chimney, all be- 
grimmed with soot, and chattering like a monkey.—The 
present representatives of the family of Bargany have 
rather a different version of the story. They state that it 
was not the bride who murdered Bargany, but that the 
disappointed rival found his way into the nuptial chamber, 
and after making an Abelard of the Laird, despatched 
him, Our readers may choose which they like.—Glasgow 
Freé Press. 


Erraium.—Letters from France inform us that a typo- 
graphical error in one of their leading journals lately 
threw all Paris into consternation for twelve hours. The 
statement intended to be made was a very harmless one, 
to wit, ** Hier, M. Viillele, (the minister,) s°est rendu au 
Bois de Boulogne,” that is, Yesterday, M. Villele walked 
or rode to the Bois de Boulogne. Instead of which, b 
an unlucky misprint, the line given ran thus, ** J7ier, M. 
Villele s'est pendu au Bois de Boulogne,’ —Y esterday, M. 
Villelle hung himself in the Bois de Boulogne. 
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Barometer | Extreme Thermo-|Extreme State of | Remarks 
at during | meter8 | heatéu- [the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning |Fing Day.) at noon. noon. 
Nov. 
29/29 0} 43 0} 443 0] 48 O| S.S.E. Rain. 
pal | 29 29 | 404 0 | 424 0) 49 0 W.S.W. Cloudy. 
Ce | 
1 | 29 13) 403 0; 42 O| 44 O/}S.S.W. Rain, 
2 | 28 &2/ 385 0/ 42 O} 46 O|}W.N.W. Rain. 
3} 29 25; 40 O} 413 0) 45 W. (Cloudy, 
4/29 40) 35 0; 40 0 43 O} N.W. Stormy. 
5 | 29 43) 36 0} 39 O 40 O|N.N.W.'Snow. 


2d, Six a.m. very stormy; heavy rain throughout the day. 
3d, Very stormy, with strong westerly wind during night; 
six p.m. hail storm. 

4th, Very stormy during night. 

REMARKS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Mean barometrical height, 29 inches 668 parts; mean 
temperature, extreme during night, 38.3; eight a.m. 43.63 
noon, 46.10; extreme heat during day, 47.10; prevailing 
winds, westerly ; highest temperature during the month, 
56; lowest, 314. The past month has presented all the 
characteristics of a British November; the barometrical 
mean is lower, and the daily variations greater, than any 
past month this year. The weather has been generally 
stormy, with heavy rain and hail; and, on the 26th and 
27th, snow. Great atmospherical density and humidity 
prevailed from the 17th to the 21st inclusive ; and the re. 
spondent action of the barometer was very remarkable, 
fully illustrating the action of the atmosphere on that in- 
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Poetry. 





TIME. 
—— = 
Oh ! speed thee away, why linger so long, 
Where nought but the poison-tree grows? 
Go, haste thee, and tarry with Pleasure’s gay throng, 
And where Mirth twines her chaplet of rose. 


Go, speed thee to halls for Festivity made, 
And linger where Juy has her court; 
But tarry not, Time, in the dim winter shade, 
Where the Destinies fearfully sport. 
Stern wizard! that shadows, deep shadows can fling 
Over the sunny-bright isle of repose; 
Why ever, as borne upon chill leaden wing, , 
Slow sweep through the valley of woes. 
Dread spirit relentless! what urges thee on 
From Love and from Friendship’s embrace ;' 
And bids thee, aye, linger where moan echoes moan, 
And the tear is on Hope's angel face. 
Oh, spirit mysterious! why cling to the bower 
Of the pine and the cypress-bough made, 
And fiy the glad revel and mirth-breathipg hour, 
As of smiles and of rapture afraid? 
Oh, Time ! the devoted to sorrow and pain, 
Firm adherent of Horror and Night, 
. Of thy cruelty, bootless, alas! to complain, 
As seek to speed onward thy flight. 
Thou art wedded to Darkness, the chosen of Grief, 
The vowed to Melpomene ever ; 
Felicity’s visitant, transient and brief, 
While of wretchedness weary, ah, never ! 
But wherefore lament, or why chide thee, O Time? 
For the dream of Mortality o'er, 
In a land far away, in a region divine, 
Thou wilt play the dread tyrant no more, 


hiverpool. a. 
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FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 
——— 
A PATHETIC BALLAD. 
—<—_—- 
[From Hood's W7hims and Oddities. } 
Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war's alarms ; 
But acannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he “ Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot! 


‘The army surgeons made him limbs, 
Said he,—‘' They're only pegs: 
But there’s as Wooden members quite 


As represent my legs.” 
° e o ° 
But when he call’d on Nelly Gray, 


She made him quite a scoff; 
And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 
“0, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so warm? 
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The love that loves a scarlet coat, 
Should be more uniform !” 


Said she, “‘ Iloved a soldier once, 
For he was blythe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 
But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now !” 
**Q, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call, I left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches!” 
a & * * 
‘+O, false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
I know why you refuse: 
Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes!” 
o * * * 
Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got— 
And life was such a burden grown, 
3t made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine, 

And for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And, as hia legs were off, of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung till he was dead 
As avy nail fn town; 

For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 








CHARADE.-—(ORIGINAL.) 
= 

Une simple voyelle existe en mon premier, 

D’un verbe auxiliaire elle énonce la téte ; 
C’est deja vous conduire a trouver mon entier: © 

De mon second tout homme est la triste conquéte, 
A ses droits, pauvre ou riche, est forcé de céder : 

Cherchez mon troisiéme, il est dans l’harmonie ; 
Dans le monde, pour plaire, il faut le posséder, 

Mais tel qu’on nous l’enseigne en bonne compagnie: 
Mon tout du Lancashire est un grand belvéder, 

Couronnant une ville et commandant la mer. 


— 











MR. WESTERNE, PUPIL TO MR. WEBBE. 
Mr. Webbe has been iarly successful in the two 
upils whose musical education he has si intended. 
Miss Paton yet Berane at the very head of her pro- 
fession ; and, from what we have heard of a young gentle. 
man, whose musical powers have been cultivated by 
the same able master, we have reason to believe that Mr. 
Westerne will soon rank a the most eminent sin 
of theday. The following notice of that gentleman's début 
at Bath is copied from Keane's Bath Journal.—Kdit. Kal. 
*¢On Saturday last was mgood The Siege of Bel- 
ade. The Seraskier by Mr. Westerne, pupil of Mr. 
ebbe, whose début was very successful. He unites to 
his qualifications as a singer, the eful deportment and 
easy delivery of one who has studied the art of the actor. 
His voice is of the first quality and of great . His 
style is chaste, and his execution brilliant and effective.” 


Scarlet Bat.——There isa aph now passi 
the newspapers, stating tye res Sean 
alive in the.centre of a pear-tree, which a man was cutting 
up. The bat, it isadded, escaped. The fact, however, is, 
that this is an old paragraph revived, and a little changed. 
In the original, whi appensts in 0 Rented peper, it was 
a cherry-tree, and now it is a pear-tree. All other parti- 
culars respecting the escape of the bird, the consternation 
of the woodman, 4c, are precisely alike, and described 
in the identical words, as we find in our publication 





She Bouquet. 

“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, end 

brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties nae 
Monralonz, 








THE OWLS. 
FROM A GLANCE OVER SELBY’S ORNITHOLOGY, 


— 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


To0-hoo—=too-hoo——too-whit-too-hoo !—=we haye 
among the owls. Venerable persunages, in truth, they 
are,--perfect Solomons! The spectator, as in most cases 
of very solemn characters, feels himeclf at first strongly 
disposed to commit the gross indecorum of bursting out a 
laughing in their faces. One does not see the lute 
necessity either of man or bird looking at all times so un- 
accountably wise. Why will an owl persist in his stare? 
Why will a bishop never lay aside his wig? 

People ignorant of ornithology will stare like the bird 
of wisdom himself on being told that an owl is an eagle. 
Yet, bating a little inaccuracy, it is so. Eagles, kites, 
hawks, and owls, all belong to the genus falco. We hear 
a great deal too much in poetry of the moping owl, the 
melancholy owl, the boding owl, whereas he neither 
nor bodes, and is no more melancholy than becomes a 
gentleman. We hear also of the owls being addicted to 
spirituous liquors; and hence the expression, as drunk as 
an owl. All this is mere Whig personality, the owl being 
a Tory of the old school, and a friend of the ancient esta. 
blishments of church and state. Nay, the same political 
party, although certainly the most short-sighted of God’s 
creatures, taunt the owl with being blind. As blind 2s 
an owl, is a libel in et use out of ornithological so- 


built mow, and ask Inm in the darkness to catch you 
a few mice, and he will tell you whether or not the owl be 
=, A rm — be just as fair as to ex the owl to 
see, like Mr. Jeffrey, through a case in Parliament 
House peer | day-light. ‘Nay, we once heard a writer in 
Taylor and Hessay call the owl stupid, he himeelf having 
ha than Janet owl ‘extant. ey | 
ive character owl, ma 
bys but we ‘have seen that, deorrtbine bie hereetcr by 
negations, we may say that he resembles Napoleon Bona. 
much more than Joseph Hume or Alderman Wood. 
is not moping—not bodin; melancholy—not a 
drunkard—not blind—not stupi much as it would be 
— to say of any man, whether editor or contributor, 
his Majesty's ini 
_ ‘The eagles, kites, and'hawks,‘hunt by day. ‘The ovl 
is the Nimrod of the night. Then, like one who shall be 
nameless, he sails about seeking those whom he may de- 
vour. Todo him justice, he has a truly ghost-like 
and shoulders of his own. ‘What horror to the small birds 
that rejoice in spring’s leafy bowers, ‘fast-locked, we were 


ing to say, in each other's arms,’ but side 
Eide fo the same cozey puptial nests,” tov be stariiod cu 






a horrible monster with hefas phepit cat of feather be, 

a le monster horns, ‘feather 

and wafted off in one bunehj; ¢ one to a set 
ish, and ‘powder. puffs in 


of hissing, and? gnappish, : 

the loop-hole of'& burn ! Ima house where a cat is kept, 

mice are much ‘tobe pitied. re infatuated with 

the smell of 2 respectable tieder,” “to leave the pre- 

mises, they confess .is impassible. Yet every hour, nay, 

every minute of their lives, must they be in the fear of 

being leaped out upon: by'four velvet paws, and d 

with kisses from a whisker¢d mouth, and a throat full of 

that incomprehensible musica purr. Life, on 

terms, seems to-us any thing but desirable. But the 

truth is, that mice in the fields are not a bit better off. 

Owls a cats with wings. pny titan . e a 

tops, they in a momen over, a 

and away with mus, his wife, and small family of blind 

children, It is the white, or yellow, or barn, or chureb, 

or screech ow], or gilley-howlet, that behaves in this. way; 

and he makes no bones of a mouse, uniformly 

him alive. Our friend, we suspect, though no 

is somewhat of a glutton, In one thing we agree wilh 

him, that there is no sort of harm in a heavy 

There, however, we are guilty of some confusion of 

For what to us, who rise in the ing, seems a f 

is to him, who gets up at evening twilight, a b 

We therefore agree with him in thinking that there is D0 

sort of harm in a heavy breakfast. After having 4 

pleasant night in eating and flirting, he goes to bed be 

Station tnthet's Lioctay kesiee atts semaine 
es, makes a blowing hissin 

snoring of a man. Indeed noth S can be more diverting 





of Nov. 28, 1820; vol. I, page 175, 


to a person annoyed by the blue devils, than to look ats 


pf Shut up Mr. Jeffrey himself in a hay-baro, witha 
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white owl and his wife as With their heads gently 
inclined towards each other, t they keep snoring away 
like any Christian couple. Should the one make a pause, 
the other that instant awakes, and fearing something may 
be wrong with his spouse, opens a pair of glimmering 
winking eyes, and inspects the adjacent physiognomy with 
the scrutinizing stare of a village apothecary. If all be 
right, the concert is resumed, the snore sometimes des 

nerating into a sort of snivil, and the snivil becoming a 
flowing hiss. The first time we heard this noise, was in a 
churchyard, when we were mere boys, having ventured in 
after dark to catch the minister’s colt for a gallop over to 
the parish capital, where there was a dancing-school ball. 
There had been a nest of owls in some hole in the spire 5 
but we never doubted for a moment that the noise of 
snoring, blowing, hissing, and snapping proceeded from a 
testy old gentleman that had been buried that forenoon, 
and had come alive again a day after the fair. Had we 
ned the matter a little, we must soon have convinced 
ourselves, that there was no ground for alarm to us ‘at 
least; for the noise was like that of some one half stifled, 
and jittle likely to heave up from above him a six-feet- 
deep load of earth—to say nothing of the improbability 
of his being able to unscrew the coffin from the inside. 
Be that as it may, we cleared about a dozen of decent 
tomb-stones at three jumps—the fourth took us over a 
wall five feet high within, and about fifteen without, and 
landed us, with a squash, in a cabbage garden, inclosed on 
the other three sides by a house and a holly-hedge. The 
house was the sexton’s, who, apprehending the stramash 
to from a resurrectionary surgeon mistaken in his 
Jatitude, thrust out a long duck-gun from a window in 
the thatch, and swore to blow out our brains if we did not 
instantly surrender ourselves, and deliver up the corpse. 
It was in vain to cry out our name, which he knew as well 
ashisown. He was deaf to reason, and would not with- 
draw his patterero till we had laid down the corpse. He 
swore that he saw the sack in the moonlight. This was a 
horse-cloth with which we had intend to saddle the 
«cowte,”” and that had remained, during the supernatural 
agency under which we laboured, clutched unconsciously 
and convulsively in our grasp. Long was it ere Davie 
Donald would see us in our true light: but at length he 
drew on his Kilmarnock night-cap, and, coming out with 
abouet, let us through the trance, and out of the front 
door, thoroughly convinced, till we read Bewick, that old 
Southfield was not dead, although in a very bad way in- 
deed. Let this bea lesson to schoolboys not to neglect 
the science of natural history, and to study the character 
of the white owl. 

Owls, both white and common brown, are not onl 
useful in a mountainous country, but: highly ornamen 
How serenely beautiful their noiseless flight! a flake of 
snow is not winnowed car ee ta air more softly silent! 
Gliding along the dark sha of a wood, how spiritual 
tue motion, how like the thought of a dream! And then, 
during the hushed midnight hours, how jocund the whoop 
and hollo from the heart of sycamore, gray rock, or ivied 
tower! How the owls of Windermere must laugh at the 
silly lakers, that under the gareish eye of day, enveloped 
in clouds of dust, whirl ang sattling poste : share, in 

it of the picturesque iy, the least imaginative 
owl that ever telneed mice by moonlight on the banks of 
Windermere, must know the character of its scenery better 
than any Cockney that ever dined on char at Bowness or 
pater 4 The long quivering lines of light illuminating 
some sylvan isle, the evening star shining frém the water 
to its counterpart in the sky, the glorious phenomenon of 
the double moon ; the night colours of the woods; and, 
onee in three years, perhaps, that liveliest and most lus- 
trous of celestial forms, the lunar rainbow ; all these, and 
many more beauteeus and magnificent sights, are familiar 
to the owls of Windermere. And who know half so well 
as they do the echoes of Furness, and Applethwaite, and 
Loughrigg, and Langdale, all the way on to Dungeon- 
gill, and Pavey-ark, Scawfell, and the Great Gable, and 
that sea of mountains, of which every wave has a name ? 
Midnight, when asleep so still and silent, seems inspired 
with the joyous spirit of the owls in their revelry, and 
answers to their mirth and merriment through all her 
clouds. The moping owl, indeed, the boding owl, for- 
sooth, the melancholy owl, you blockhead, why, they are 
the most cheerful, joy-portending, and exulting of God's 
creatures. Their flow of animal spirits is incessant; crow. 
ing-cocks are a joke to them, blue devils are to them un- 
known, not one hypocondriacin s thousand barns, and the 
man-in-theemoon acknowledges that he never heard one 
of them utter a complaint. : i 
But what say ye to an owl, not only like an eagle in 





Bubos. We hold ourselves to be persons of tolerable 
courage, as the world goes, but we could not answer for 
oureetres showing fight with such a customer, were he to 
waylay us by night in a wood. In comparison, Jack 
Thurtell was a ninny. No! that bold, bright-eyed mur- 
derer, with horns on his head, like those on Michael An- 
gelo’s statue of Moses, would never have had the crucl 
cowardice to cut the weazand, and smash out the brains 
of such a miserable wretch as Weare! True, he is fond 
of blood, and where’s the harm in that? It is his nature. 
But if there be any truth in the science of physiognomy, 
and be that of phrenology what it will, most assuredly 
there is truth in it, the original of that owl, for whose 
rtrait the world is inde! to Mr. Selby, and Sir Thos. 
awrence never painted a finer one of prince or potentate 
of a holy or unholy alliance, must have despised Probert 
from the very bottom of his heart. No prudent eagle 
but would be exceedingly desirous of keeping on good 
terms with him—devilish shy, i’faith, of giving him any 
offence—by the least hauteur of manner, or the slightest 
violation of etiquette. An owl of this character and cali- 
bre, is not afraid to show his horns at mid-day on the 
mountain. The fox is not over and above fond of him; 
and his claws can kill a cub at a blow. The doe sees the 
monster sitting on the back of her fawn, and, maternal 
instinct overcome by horror, bounds into the brake, and 
leaves the pretty creature to its fate. Thank Heaven, he 
is in Great Britain a rare bird. Tempest-driven across 
the northern ocean from his native forests in Russia, an 
occasional visitant, **he frightens this isle from its pro- 
priety, aud causes a hideous screaming through every 
we he haunts. Some years ago, one was killed on the 
Upland Moors, in the county of Durham ; and, of course, 
pe a visit to Mr. Bullock’s museum. Eagle-like in all its 
abits, it builds its nest on high rocks, sometimes on the 
loftiest trees, and seldom lays more than two . One 
is one more than ae » and we who fly by night, trust 
oore to fall in with a live specimen of the Strix-bubo of 
inngeus. 


But, lo! largest and loveliest of all the silent night. 
gliders, the snowy-owl! Gentle reader, if you long to see 
his picture, we have told you where it may be found; and 
in the College Museum, within _— vase on the central 
table in the palace of stuffed birds, you may admire his 
outward very self, the semblance of the owl he was when 
he used to eye the moon ehining o’er the northern sea: but 
if you would see the noble and beautiful creature himself, 
in all his living glory, you must seek him through the 
long summer twilight among the Orkney or the Shetland 
Isles. The snowy-owl dearly loves the snow, and there 
is, we believe, a tradition among them, that their first 
ancestor and ancestress rose up be ang from a melting 
snow-wreath on the very last day of a Greenland winter, 
when all at once the bright fields re-appear. The race 
still inhabits that frozen coast, being common, indeed, 
through all the regions of the arctic circle. It is nume- 
rous on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, in Norway, Sweden 
and Lapland ; but in the temperate parts of Europe and 
America, ** rava avis in terris, n ue simillima 0.”” 
We defy all the tailors on the of the habitable 
globe, and what countless cross-legged fractional 
men, who, like the beings of whom , they are constituents, 
are thought to double their numbers every thirty years, 
must not the four quarters of the earth, in their present 
advanced state of civilization, contain! We defy, we 
say, all the tailors on the face of the habitable globe to 
construct such a surtout as that of the snowy-owl! cover. 
ing him, with equal luxury and comfort, in summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold! The elements, in all their freez- 
ing fury, cannot reach the bddy ef the bird, through that 
beautiful down mail. Well guarded are the openings of 
those great eyes. Neither the driving dust nor the search. 
ing sleet, nor the sharp frozen snow stoure, give him the 
opthalmia. Gutta serena is to him unknown; no snowy- 
owl was ever couched for cataract; no need has he for 
an oculist, should he live an hundred years; and were 
they to attempt any operation on his lens or iris, how he 
would hoot at Alexander and Wardrope! 

Night, doubtless, is the usual season of his prey; but 
he does not shun the day, and is sometimes seen hovering, 
unhurt, in the sunshine. The red or black grouse flies as 
if pursued by a ghost; but the snowy-owl, little slower 
than the eagle, in dreadful silence overtakes his flight, 
and then death is sudden as it is sure. Hawking is, or 
was, a noble pastime; and we have now prevented our 
eyes from glancing at jer-falcon, peregrine, or goshawk, 
as we are keeping them for a separate article, a leadin 
one of course. But owling, we do not doubt, would be 
no ways inverior sport; and were it to become prevalent 





, but equal to the largest eagle in size; and there- 
ore, named fron tbe king of birds, the eagle owl. Mr. 
Selby! you have done justice to the monarch of the 


in modern times, as hawking was in times of old, why, 


The Traveller. 
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TOUR TO FRANCE. 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF LIVERPOOL. 
— - 
[Continued from our last.) 

We started from Tours about six o'clock, p.m. The 
scenery, during the evening, was not so interesting as that 
we had passed through in the morning; but night soon 
closed in, and left us to our reflections. Mine, I confess, 
were various. One thing that struck me particularly was 
the number of beggars which I had seen in the course of 
the day: never did we stop for the purpose of changing 
horses, but our vehicle, large as it was, was nearly sur. 
rounded by this unfortunate class of people, many of 
whom appeared, by their hoary locks, to have passed the 
threescore years and ten. We arrived at Poictiers to 
breakfast the next morning at five o’clock. During the 
day we had a great variety of scenery, sometimes very 
interesting, sometimes the reverse ; but we had no occur- 
rence of particular moment likely to arrest the pen of a 
traveller. The vineyards, as we approached more south, 
were in a forwarder state than those we had hitherto seen ; 
but I did not perceive a greater degree of mildness in the 
air than I experienced previous to quitting England. 
About four o'clock, p. m., we came in sight of Angou- 
léme, and in another hour we entered the town. Its 
appearance is very similar to that of Tours in many re- 
spects: its houses were good and lofty, and there was an 
appearance of cleanliness about them very congenial to 
the feelings of an Englishman. I had here a very good 
specimen of a French dinner ; for, although we had ducks 
and green peas thus early in the season a /a mode Anglaise, 
yet we had eight or ten sorts of fish dressed in a variety of 
ways a la mode Francoise ; and I am sure that poisson 
may be applied with as much justice for the characteristic 
of a Frenchman as is roast-beef‘for that of an Englishman. 
We did not leave Angouléme until it was getting dusk. 
We travelled at a very fair pace during the. night, and 
after being ferried across the river Dondogue at five o'clock 
the following morning, arrived at Bourdeaux to breakfast 
on Saturday, the 6th of May. 

I took up my abode at the //é6tel Rouen, whither I had 
been recommended to go by one of my fellow-travellers. 
I had not been long in my room, when, having almost 
half-finished the arrangements of the toilet, a thougae 
struck me, that my friend might possibly be in the same 
hotel, if he was arrived. I instantly rang the beli, and 
demanded from the waiter if there was a gentleman in the 
house of the name of ———. ‘* Oui, Monsieur,” replied 
he; ‘‘ mais il est au lit d present.” 1 gave him my card, 
and desired him to take it to my friend, and say I should 
be glad to see him as soon as convenient. Finding he did 
not arrive before I was prepared to quit my room, I was 
hastening down stairs, when I was met by the waiter, who 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ji est ici, Monsieur ;” at the same time 
pointing to a gentleman who was to me a perfect stranger. 
I made the best apology I could, and posted off to present 
a letter of introduction to Mr. ——, from whom I expected 
to learn some tidings of my friend. Mr. —— assured me 
that he could not arrive before Monday, and recommended 


my immediate removal from the /7étel Rouen to the Hé- 
tel de France, which I found in all respects very much 
superior. I spent the day in walking up and down the 


town, inspecting the public buildings, and taking obser. 


vations on the character of the French, 


The theatre is by far the most splendid building in the 


§ | town; indeed, it is allowed by the Parisians themselves 


to be much superior to any thing of the kind in Paris, 
But I ought perhaps to have mentioned, as the first object 





each lady, as a Venus alr fair, with an owl on her 
wrist, would look as wise as a iitercs. 


which strikes the traveller on entering Bourdeaux, a splen- 
did bridge of granite across the Gironde, supported by 
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~ among other strangers, and I had not been long there, 
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seventeen arches. This useful and ornamental structure ° , / | 
arrespondence. 

is one of the many improvements which were made during 

the powerful sway of Napoleon, to whem I believe the PHRENOLOGY. 


French are more indebted for national improvements than 
to any King that ever reigned. 

There appeared to be a good deal of shipping lying in 
the river, among which were several ships of war. At 
five o’clock I returned to my hotel, and took my seat at 
the table d*héte, in company with thirteen Frenchmen, 
four Spaniards, and one German. I now felt myself, 
indeed, a foreigner ; hdwever, I contrived during dinner 
time to form an acquaintance with the German gentle- 
man, who spoke French tolerably well, and being much 
about my own age, I found him to be a very agreeable 
companion. After dinner, we went together to one of the 
public cafés. This great resort of the French is a room, 
generally leading out of one of the principal streets, bril- 
liantly illuminated and fitted up with a considerable degree 
of taste ; its walls are decorated with looking-glasses, which 
serve the double purpose of ornament and of affording to 
a fair damsel, who generally presides in a conspicuous 
part of the room, an opportunity of watching the various 
movements of her guests. The one which I entered was 
crowded to excess. In one part were numbers seen amus- 
ing themselves with a game called in this country dominos; 
in another a host of billiard tables, round each of which 
were generally crowded from ten to fifteen persons; and, 
from among the more gallant part of the assembly were to 
be secn no less than five or six at the same time making 
love to the fair queen of the chamber. ‘* Un biscuit et de 
la biere de Lyons,” and ** une glace,” were the common 
demands of the numerous guests as they dropped in one 
by one; and the loud laugh and busy hum, which echoed 
from one end of the room to the other, were truly indica- 
tive of the character of that nation whose very busi- 
ness almost appears to be frivolity and sensual grati- 
fication. * 9 Soh bo ¥ ll? Kean / 

“ The Frenchman, easy, debonnaire, and brisk, 
Give him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk, 
Is always happy, reign whoever may, wh. 
And laughs the sense of misery faraway.” 


I returned to my hotel, and spent the evening very 
agreeably in company with my German companion. The 
next day (Sunday) I was awoke at an early hour by the 
sound of the hammer and the anvil in an adjoining black- 
smith’s shop. This circumstance could not but form a 
contrast in my mind between the proceedings upon this 
day in Franee and those of {my own happy country, 
where 

“ The dizzying mill-wheel rests; the anvil’s din 
Has ceased ; all, all around is quietness.” 


At eleven o'clock I bent my steps to a chapel in the 
house of Mr. Scott, the English consul. I took my seat 


take salve for/’envoy, and the word envoy for a salve ?” 
Love's Labour Lost, Act IV. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


in the Kaleidoscope of the 10th ult. page 112. 
should have’ attacked my composition, instead of invali- 


logy ; nor can I perceive much depth of intellect or extent 
of research in making a general assertion, the foundation 


to find the ruins of these same *‘ overturned objections.” 
Not in the defence of George Combe, who now stands a s0- 
litary public advocate of the nearly exploded science of cra- 
niology ; not in the present opinions of Spurzheim himeelf, 
who has lately, and is now recanting many of his former 
theories! But your correspondent, by a happy combina- 
tion of talents peculizr to himself, has given us a substan- 
tial reason fer these glaring omissions and mistakes, for 
he says he finds it impossible to attempt the refutation of 
the objections against this science, a real Hibernian speci- 
men of logic; bowever difficult the circumstance of re- 
futing the various arguments against phrenology may be, 
down from the Edinburgh Quarterly to the humble pro- 
vincial miscellany, the attempt cannot be said to be im- 
possible or impracticable. Shakspeare commends the 
attempting of impossibilities; but your correspondent 
finds an impossibility in attempting! rara avis ! 

He arraigns the opposers of phrenology at the bar of 
criticism, on the ground, he alleges, of their having never 
studied the science, without evincing the least acquaint- 
ance with it himself. For his information, however, I 
would say, that I have studied the science till such time 
as I perceived I was miserably misspending my time, 
True, Mr. Editor, notwithstanding the books I have read, 
and the lectures (such as they were) I have heard on this 
‘* noble and useful science,” I have not yet had the bare. 


for bumps by which I could predict their mental excellen- 
cies or grovelling propensities; nor have I been so ridicu- 
lously foolish as to tell this man that he had the organ of 
destructiveness, while the whole tenor of his life evinced 


when, looking behind me, whom should I encounter but | docility and social affection ; or that man, that he had 


T cannot but express my astonishment that that writer | much moment with him.” 


philosophy, and general literature, namely,: Dr. Priestley, 
whose remarks may prove more beneficial to your corres. 
pondent than all that Spurzheim, Combe, or Mackenzie, 
have ever advanced on bumpology. **1I would not pay any 


hi By virtue thou enforcest laughter: thy silly thought, my | man for whom I have the least esteem (says the Doctor) 
spleen: the heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous | g9 jj] a compliment as to suppose that exactness i 
: in 
smiling: O pardon me, my stars! Doth the inconsiderate the purctillios of grammar was an object capable of giving 
him the least disturbance. This is the smallest point of 
excellence, even with respect to styles and ‘style, in its 


whole extent, is but a very small object in the ‘eye of ¢ 


Sin,—TI had not an opportunity of perusing your little | philosopher. I even think a man cannot give a more cer. 
miscellany for these two months, previous to last night, | tain mark of the narrowness of his mind, and of the litte 
which explains my delay in answering the witty and argu- | progress he has made in true science, than 'to show, either 
mentative communication of your correspondent Look On, | by his vanity with respect to himself, or the acrimony of 
his censure with respect to others, that this business is o 


Trusting you will give these observations an early inser. 


dating the charges and objections raised against phreno- | tion, I am, &c. L. 


Liverpool, November 28. 
P.S. My friend Amicus Justitie is much obliged to 


of his letter, without a single point of argument, or a soli- | your correspondent for his opinion, and cannot but give 
tary corroborative testimony. He says (and no doubt | him credit for hissolid judgment and acute discrimination; 
very gravely) that adi the objections stated’ throughout the | byt cannot perceive what Johnson's, or any other person's 
correspondence ** have been overturned” by men of sci- | dictionary has to do in the elucidation of phrenology, ex. 
ence; but unfortunately forgot to informa us where we are cept to establish the definition of some disputable poo 





; — 
Go Correspondents. 


Srorigs OR NARRATIVE8S.—A correspondent, who has recom. 
mended to our notice, as a proper article for the Kaleido 
scope, the Red Nosed Lieutenant, is informed that it has been 
on our file for some weeks, awaiting its turn. As we be 
fore observed, it is our intention to insert at least.one story 
each week, during the winter, as we find such selections 
generally acceptable. Our correspondent, if he has beena 
reader of the Kaleidoscope of late, must, be aware that we 
have, during several months past, adopted the plan of intro. 
ducing tales and interesting narratives into each week's 
publication. We will here enumerate the articles of this 
description which have appeared in our work during the 
last two th Continental Adventurcs—The Barber of 
Gottingen—Monkish Legends—The Betrothed—The Villagert 
Son—The Death Warrant—Beauchamp and his Wife—The 
Eagle and Child—The Contented Man, by Washington Irving 
—The Escape of Mary, Queen of Scots—The Three Damscli— 
The DrillSergeant—The Owls. There is also a most interest, 
ing narrative respecting the island of Hawaii, which, al 
though it cannot be properly classed among the articles we 
have been enumerating, is as entertaining as any of them; 
and, in intrinsic value, worth them all put together. 

















Cuess ConTROvERsY.—We have been favoured with a letterof 


considerable length from J. B. in reply to 7. C. and our. 
selves. It is very well and logically written; and we re 
gret that our arrangements have obliged us to postpone its 
appearance until next week. 





tery to grope orient ny aoe Hesrew Vows. Points.—We shall, without delay, peruse the 
weeks, 


essay of Ben Adam, which has been mislaid for several 





OraToryY.—We shall, next week, publish the query of The 


Sounger; and, in the mean time we hint to him, that, in 
assuming the great superiority of ancient over modern or 
tory, he is “‘ begging the question.” 





1 who had solicited. my assistance, as a] neji iment, while hi i 
the very damse y , orien Srenes ies Sepeinny Salle ls Ceeivenretias AG | | oe, ennedeit Gani? & poqunitg so %e envanag ae 







his works gave the most unqualified contradiction to my 


observations. 
To what vulgarity soever I have descended in the use of 


doctor, on my route to Bourdeaux. ‘7My gravity was put 
to the test, and I believe, had I been placed in the pillory, 
1 could not have looked more straight before me chan I 
did during the rest of the service. 

In the afternoon I took a walk of several miles along 
the borders of the Gironde. A slightly undulating coun- 
try gently rises from the banks of the river, interspersed 


mains yet to be seen to what dignity your correspondent is 
elevated by his criticism. If condemnation without trial, 
and criticism without example, can constitute a judge in 


with a few groups of trecs ; the sun shone beautifully upon 
the scene, and had not the heat been a little oppressive, 
J should have had a most delightful walk. At five 
o'clock I again dined at the tuble d'hétc. After dinner 
the greater part of the company went to the theatre: I, 
not having yet conformed to this French fashion, re- 
mained at my botel during the evening. The next morn- 
ing 1 went to call upon Mr.——, where I had not been 
very long, when I was agreeably surprised by the entrance 
of my friend, who had just arrived after a fine passage 


from Liverpool. 


phrenology and philology, the fiat of Look On is truly ab- 
solute and irrevocable; but the fact is, that your corres, 
pondent being unable to defend the absurdities of the fan- 
ciful and theoretic Spurzheim, descends to the imitation 


week. 





The continuation of “ The Fatalist” is reserved for our next, 


as well as “‘ The Betrothed.” 





judicious expressions, in my last communication, it re- 
in} Oe * J. H. 8.—The friends of this correspondent will find a note 


with our agent, a 





Improvep WINDow RoLuER BiinDs.—We so much approve of 


H. D.'s suggestion that we are about to adopt it. We shall 
publish his letter next week; but we think the engraving 
may be dispensed with. We beg to refer this correspot- 
dent to a note addressed to him last week, under the heed 
“o Seals. » . 





of Zoilus. Truth at last is bitter to those who have at- | Wruz1am Tst1.—It is our intention to give, in the an eatly 
translation of 


tempted to impose on the credulity of mankind, and ex- 
pected to reap a golden’ harvest by their impudence and 
their folly; and your correspondent is not the first, who, 


number, the first portion of the o 
this celebrated work, which we announced some weeks 
since. We shall proceed with it, until completed, wichout 
interruption. P ° : 





being unable to overturn the matter, carped bitterly at the 





manner. For him and others who may thus act, I shall Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 





transcribe the opinion of a man alike eminent in science, 


E. SmitH & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liv: 
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